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liberty. He had left Geneva a Roman Catholic 
State, he found it a free republic, openly pro- 
fessing the reformed religion. The citizens 
liberally recompensed him for his sufferings, 
admitted him to the highest privileges of the 
State, presented him with the house previous- 
ly inhabited by the Roman Catholic Vicar- 
General, and an annual pension of 120 crowns 
of gold, so long as he chose to dwell therein. 
His name is held in perpetual remembrance, 
a fine steamer bearing it daily traversing the 
lake from Geneva to beyond Chillon. 

The people have triumphed over dukes and 
bishops, and the Castle of Chillon is now an 
arsenal of the Canton of Vaud. Libertié et 
Patrié is the motto inscribed upon the walls 
of the banqueting room, where doubtless the 
Neros of old held high carnival while their 
victims pined in damp and cold and darkness 
beneath. A thrilling invocation to the youth 
of Switzerland to let these words sink into 
their souls, and nerve them to high resolve to 
maintain their rights, accompanies this legend; 
a fitting commentary upon thescenes, the dun- 
geons and the torture-room have made evident 
to their appreciative senses, of the dark deeds 
of tyranny. “Libertié et Patrié,” in large 
characters, is inscribed upon the exterior wall 
of the stronghold, the flag of Helvetia, the 
white cross on a blood-red field, waves above, 
artillery wagons occupy the lower rooms of 
the citadel, and the power of the tryant is 
broken never to be restored while the free 
Swiss remain worthy of their sires. 

The Reformation now arrived to complete 
the task patriotism had so well begun. The 
dissolute conduct of the Roman Catholic 


clergy, and their subservience to the dukes of 


Savoy, had disgusted the people of Geneva, 
and the Protestant preachers, Farel and Fro- 
ment, after long agitation, obtained a com- 
plete triumph. 

(To be concluded.) 

eae: tend For “The Friend.” 

Thoughts—Original and Selected. 
(Continued from page 107.) 

So many are the testimonies borne to a 
forthcoming revival of primitive life and zeal 
in ovr religious Society, that they seem little 
less numerous than the writers themselves 
who have treated of latter time upon our strip- 
ped and peeled condition. While a caution 
may be extended in this day, as was long ago 
declared by the Saviour in the words, “ ‘Take 
heed that no man deceive you.” “ For there 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and shall show great signs and wonders ; inso- 
much, that if it were possible, they shall de- 
ceive the very elect. Behold I have told you 
before.” But then almost immediately follow- 
ing this enunciation, is the so oft duplicated 
reference in the New Testament to the Sa- 
viour’s inward manifestation—the universal 
and saving light of the Lord Jesus, as that 
which shineth in a dark place or the un- 
changed human heart. Thus, how impressive 
is the injunction, “ Take heed to yourselves ;” 
and no less so the precept, ‘‘ Wherefore if they 
(the false prophets) shall say unto you, Be. 
hold he is in the desert ; go not forth: Behold 
he is in the secret chamber; believe it not. 
For as the lightning cometh out of the east, 
and shineth even unto the west; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be.” 

This predicated change of things concerning 
the kingdom of Christ which is to be set up 
within man, this oft pointed to greater mani- 
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festation of the Saviour’s power and love in|sent, the tried, proved ones; to some who ma 
our midst, with the pouring out of a double|be said to be the Lord’s poor and afflicted 
portion of His Spirit, is indeed a sight, “which |children, for such there are in this company 
who can see, though but in distant prospect,|I do believe; and although it is a day of dig. 
and not feel his soul refreshed with foretaste|couragement and treading down in our poor, 
of the joy?” But it is expressly declared,|scattered, backsliding and worldly-minded 
and that too when the Pharisees were antici-|Society, yet 1 would say to these, Cast not 
pating something outward and adapted to|away yourconfidence, cast not away the shield 
their carnal conceptions, “The kingdom of|as though it had not been anointed with oil, 
God cometh not with observation (or with|for I have seen a brighter day that is about 
outward show:) neither shall they say, Lo|jto dawn; and though I may not see it with 
here! or lo there! for, behold the kingdom ofthe natural eye, yet I have seen it in thig 
God is within you.” meeting in that which cannot deceive, and 

Another consideration closely bearing upon |never has deceived me. And I do believea 
the subject in so far as it relates to the con-|brighter day isapproaching ; for the Almighty 


ditions upon which these precious hopes will 
be realized to us, is the significant “If” that 
invariably precedes their promised fulfilment 


will have a people professing as we do, that 
will show forth His praise to the nations, and 
He will yet overturn the wisdom of the wise, 


to the Children of Israel, as recorded in Holy |and will bring to nought the counsel of the 
Scripture. Thus, for instance, out of the many |prudent, and show himself to be God over all, 
that present, may be cited Deut. xi. 13: “ Jf|blessed for ever. He will work, and who shall 
ye shall hearken diligently untomy command-|hinder ? bringing forth as he did our early pre- 
ments,” &. : and 22 v. “ Jf ye shall diligently |decessors and forefathers in the Truth from 
keep,” &c.: and 27th and 28th, “A blessing if|all the lo here’s and lo there’s, out from 
ye obey,” &.: “and a curse if ye will not|amongst the world’s people, from the will and 
obey,” &c. Which stipulations, we apprehend, | wisdom of man, living in the faith of the gos. 


are not only continued to the present day, but 
constitute the major premise upon which the 
ever important conclusion—the Redcemer’s 
favor and blessing—rests. 

Then how important is it for us, that as a 
Society we should first individually and then 
collectively, cleave close to the Lord, to fear 
Him, to do His will, to walk in all His ways, 
to love and serve Him with heart and soul, 
that so no hindering if, or opposing contin- 
gent whatever, may debar us from that bless- 
ed hope, rest and joy, that increase which is 
of the increase of God, which He hath pro- 
mised to such as “keep his covenant, and to 
those that remember His commandments to 
do them.” His mercies are declared to be new 


every morning to them that wait for him, to} 


the soul that seeketh him. He will remember 
all the offerings of those, and will accept their 
burnt sacrifices. 

Then let us be more the inward, earnest, 
devoted people that our secret-seeing Father 
in heaven would have us to be! Let us forgo 
every thing else in purchase of the pearl of 
great price! Let there be a returning unto 
the first principles of Quakerism, and above 
all, unto the Lord “with all the heart, and 
with fasting, and with weeping, and with 
mourning!” And then shall we know Him 
to be in our midst, dealing wondrously, as in 
earlier days and asin former years! And 
then too may the promise, in holy measure, 
be realized to us afresh : “ Thus saith the Lord, 
which maketh a way in the sea, and a path 
in the mighty waters; I will pour water 
upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the 
dry ground; I will pour my spirit upon thy 
seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring; 
and they shall spring up as among the grass, 
as willows by the water-courses. One shall 








pel, not in their own righteousness, but in the 
righteousness of the saints. And if some pre- 
sent who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity and are afraid to offend him, are but 
willing to abide in the patience and the faith, 


ithis language will assuredly be fulfilled in 


their experience, [ have refined thee, but not 
with silver; I have chosen thee in the furnace 
—and if willing to abide therein, they will 
come forth as fine gold, bearing the inscrip- 
tion of holiness to the Lord, as prepared and 
qualified vessels sanctified and fitted for the 
Master’s use, sent to preach among the na- 
tions the unsearchable riches of Christ. These 
will be permitted at times to sit under his 
shadow with great delight, and his fruit will 
be pleasant to their taste; you who are hungry 
and thirsty will have to come to the waters, 
and he that hath no money may come and eat 
that which is good ; and let your souls delight 
in fatness, for His hand is full of blessings, and 
in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength, 
for the Lord God Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Omnipresent, reigneth over all!” 

The annexed selections are from the pen of 
the late gifted John Barclay. They also point 
to a power and a love that is above, and ruleth 
over all; and which can yet restore, build up, 
and settle on the ancient foundation, a living, 
faithfal people :— 

“5th of First month, 1835.— Whatever may 
be the good pleasure of Him, who raised us 
up by the breath of his word, * * it is more 
and more clear to me, that the faithfal, and 
those that humble themselves in the dust be- 
fore Him, will never be utterly forsaken or 
forgotten: that those will never be altogether 
disappointed of their confidence, though they 
have the bread of affliction and water of ad- 
versity administered for a long season and in 


say, 1am the Lord’s; and another shall call|large measure: the Lord will still have a peo- 
himself by the name of Jacob; and another|ple peculiarly formed for Himself, who shall 
shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, |purely show forth his praise, and be enabled 
and surname himself by the name of Israel.” |to lift up His standard to the nations. Those 

The following testimony, indicating that|who love our Lord Jesus Christ in very truth, 
better days and richer incomes were in store |not feignedly,—and who in proof thereof are 
for this people as we are faithful to occupy |given up to follow him in the regeneration 
with the gifts and talents committed, was de-|and daily cross, I trust will not be permitted 
livered by Ann Jones, in Stockport Meeting,|to be moved by afflictions, nor carried away 
England, the 28th of lst month, 1841:— by delusions, nor exalted by abundance of 

« A salutation of encouragement springs in|revelations, nor turned aside by the business 
my heart this morning to the mourners pro-'or the pleasures, the cares or the riches of 
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this life, or by the love of other things; but 
these are concerned to lie low before the Lord, 
and to be crucified with Christ; so that they 
may say in truth, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth’ and moveth and reigneth ‘in me.’” 

“First month, 1836.—I never felt more 
strongly confirmed in the ground taken by 
our early Friends, and in the belief that all 
will be made to work together for the good 
of the poor little remnant, who are concerned 
through all sufferings to keep to this ground. 
0! Loften feel inwardly cheered and animated, 
in the midst of the most gloomy prospects ! 
for the power of Truth is the same that ever it 
was; and the Lord can confound, even by 
feeble instruments and unlikely means. It 
matters not through whom help comes, so 
that it comes from Him that made heaven 
and earth, and has set a bound to the roaring 
waves. Ah! I often think of the language of 
one of our ancients on his death-bed,— The 
Spirit that now lives and reigns in me, shall 
yet break forth in thousands :’ and this is my 
full belief, even if the number of active and 
influential members in our Yearly Meeting 
were greatly diminished or even swept away. 
O! the Lord can turn the fruitful field into 
barrenness, and make the desert to blossom 
as the rose,” 

“10th of Fourth month, 1838.—I am cheer- 
fully confident, thatif those, to whom we some- 
what look as watchers, -as seers, as standard- 
bearers, as counsellors, are removed, (and 
they are removing) to their rest,—or, if any 
of these that remain, should not keep their 
habitations firm and undeviating, but turn 
aside in any respect from the ancient testimony, 
—that He who raised up such a people as we 
were at the first, will never cease to raise up 
others, and put forth some into the foreground 
—into the very seats of the unfaithful. I have 
seen it wonderfully in my short day,—I have 
read it of those who have gone before: and 
therefore, let none ever throw away their 
shield, and weakly compromise the trust de- 
volving on them.” 

The following little poem is pleasantly cor- 
roborative of the same testimony of a forth- 
coming “ Better, brighter day :” 


A BETTER DAY. 
Yes ! there will come a better day, 
I see it, but not nigh ; 
The threatening clouds will pass away, 
And leave a brighter sky. 
































They who the wintry storms abide, 
Shall deepen in the root— 

Shall spread their branches far and wide, 
And yield both flower and fruit. 


The church has now her sackcloth on, 
The precious seed lies low; 

Whiie men were sleeping, tares were sown 
By an unwearied foe. 


Athenian like, this restless age, 
Is seeking something new ; 
This spirit e’en the church invades, 
And would our faith undo. 
* * * * * 
But there will come a better day, 
I see it, but not now: 
Then lift each drooping head in hope, 
And clear each anxious brow. 


Redeemer! thou canst make these storms 
Work out thy sovereign will— 

The raging of the winds and waves 
Thy purposes fulfil. 


Many are straying from the fold, 
Far from the beaten track, 

In which our fathers trod of old; 
O! bring these wanderers back. 
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Restore the strength and zeal of youth, 
When Barclay, Fox, and Penn, 

Displayed a banner for the Truth 
Before their fellow men. 


O! keep me with thy little flock, 
Though poor and low it be, 

Which though the world deride and mock, 
Is owned and loved by thee. 


The Truth—the same our fathers knew— 
Shall yet revive and reign ; 

And they who closely cleave thereto 
Shall lift their heads again. 


Bring round, in thy appointed time, 
A better, brighter day, 

And cause thy face again to shine, 
And chase the clouds away. 





For “The Friend ” 


Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 


of Thomas C. Battey. 


(Continued from page 106.) 
The next day was rainy and we waited for 


the arrival of Kicking Bird, which was not 
until near evening. Soon after his arrival the 
chiefs and principal men assembled at the 
lodge where we were, and I read the agent’s 


message to them. Kicking Bird said, that 
when be was at the agency he wanted his an- 
nuities, but the agent would not let him have 
them, and he did not know but that would be 
the way now. 

I told him that the reason the agent would 
not let him have them then, was that the an- 
nuities for the Kiowas and Comanches came 
packed together and had not been separated. 
The goods for the Apaches came by them- 
selves, separate from the others, so that the 
agent could give them theirs at once; now 
the goods of the Kiowas and Comanches are 
separated, and you could get them whenever 
you go for,them. 

He then said, “ Last fall Washington told 
us to come in close and sit down by the agent. 
We did so and got no robes, and it made us 
very poor all the year, and now I want to 
know if these five chiefs camped here with me 
were to go in, would we get our goods?” 

I answered, ‘“‘I do not know; it would be 
better for all the chiefs to go in together, and 
then they could see that a fair distribution 
was made, and there would be no ground for 
one chief to complain that he had not got his 
just apportionment. But I do not have that 
to do, and cannot answer for the agent.” 

He then turned to the subject of the Co- 
manches troubles, and made the following 
speech, which I wrote down immediately 
after from memory. 

“This country, from the Arkansas to the 
Red river, was given by Washington to his 
red children, the Kiowas, Comanches, Osages, 
Wichitas, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Apaches and 
Caddoes. It was a country of peace. 


stones and sticks with marks on them. 








I now| get them. 
see white men in it making lines, setting up|that he sent you this message. 
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I have taken the white people by the hand, 
they are my friends; the Comanches are my 
brothers. By and by when I am riding on 
these prairies, and see the bones of the Co- 
manches, or the skull of a white man lying on 
the ground, my heart will feel very sad, and 
I shall say, ‘Why is this? It is because 
Mone-kome-haint* made a road the Indians 
could not travel. , 

If Washington would put his soldiers all 
along on the frontiers, and kill every young 
man who goes across the line, we would cry 
for them, but it would be right. When they 
cross the line they take the chances of war. 
I do not want to see trouble in this land of 
peace, but 1 fear blood must flow, and my 
heart is sad. 

The white man is strong, but he cannot de- 
stroy us all in one year, it will take him two 
or three, may be four years, and then the 
world will turn to water or burn up. It is 
our mother, and cannot live when the Indians 
are all dead.” 

I replied: “ Do you think that the Coman- 
ches did right to go raiding into Texas after 
promising the agent that they would do just 
as he wanted them to do, if he would only 
give them back their women and children? 
‘They often told him in my presence, I heard 
it myself, and you heard it, ‘ There is but one 
thing we want, give us our women and chil- 
dren, and we will settle down, make corn, and 
do just what Washington wants us to do.’ 

The agent worked hard, got their women 
and children, and then they went right into 
Texas stealing horses and killing people. 

Washington has two kinds of children. Ho 
loves them both, and does not want them to 
quarrel and kill each other—that is the road 
they used to travel. Our great father has 
been trying to make a good road for all his 
children, broad enough for them all, if they 
would not quarrel and fight. But the Co- 
manches go into Texas, steal horses and kill 
people; Texans come here and steal ponies, 
but they have not killed any Indians here. 
Washington steps between them, takes both 
by the arm, holds them apart, talks to them, 
tells them they must stop quarrelling. He 
says, ‘I shall put my soldiers between you, 
then if you fight you fight me, your quarrel- 
ing must be stopped. 

Now the Kiowas have nothing to do with 
this trouble, itis between Washington and the 
Comanches. Washington gave you back your 
chiefs, Satanta and Big Tree; his heart is 
warm toward you, the Kiowas and Apaches: 
he has told the agent to give you your an- 
nuities, they are now ready for you, and I 
think you will not be sorry if you go in and 
1t is because the agent loves you 
It is because 


We|I love you that I brought it, and I now want 


do not know what it means, but are afraid it|you to listen to my talk and the message of 
is not for our good. The Commissioner, by|the agent, and come right in quickly. 


making one bad talk, has set all this country 


If you love the Comanches who, by getting 


on fire. He has required a hard thing, which |on the bad road after Washington gave them 


was not in the road our fathers travelled. 


It|back their women and children, made it so 


is a new road to us, and the Comanches can-|very hard for you and your friends to get 
not travel it—they cannot bring in the five|back Satanta and Big Tree, better than you 
men. If they attempt it many women and|love your wives and children, and so stay out 
children will be killed, and many men must|and miss getting your annuities, the loss will 


die. It all rests on the Commissioner. 


be yours, and you cannot blame the agent 


This trouble will not affect the Comanches |for it. 


alone, it will spread through all these tribes, 
and become general. It is a new road to all 
the Indians of this country, and they will be 
affected by it. 





The road you used to travel was a bad road, 





* Mone-kome-haint, the Kiowa name of the Com- 
missioner, meaning “ without a pointing finger.” 
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you killing white people and white people 
in return killing Indians. It is because Wash- 
ington wanted a better road made that he 
sent you better agents. Your agents used to 
get drunk, act foolish, carry pistols to fight 
with, &.; now you have good agents who do 
not get drunk, or act foolishly, but do all they 
can to keep the Indians on the good road.” 

A great change in appearance’ came over 
Kicking Bird, who had evidently been labor- 
ing under a wrong impression, and was quite 
angry at first. He now rested in a thought- 
ful position for some time, and then in a calm 
and subdued tone said, “I know the Coman- 
ches have been raiding in Texas, and that 
they have done badly, and now [ want to ask 
you two one question, | want to know what 
you both think, ‘Had we better go in and 
get our annuities, or stay out.’” 

The interpreter said, “he was no chief, he 
only interpreted what others said, and should 
not give them any advice. If they wanted to 
stay out, do so; if they wanted to go in, do 
that.” I saw they were not pleased, and had 
him to explain the question and his answer 
tome. I then said, “ Washington’s heart is 
soft and warm toward the Kiowas and Apa- 
ches ; the Apaches have got their annuities, 
and yours are there waiting for you. The 
agent will not bring them to your camps. He 
tells you, you can have them by coming after 
them, and I think you had better go and get 
them. The agent’s heart is warm, he does 
not want any trouble to arise, but he is alone, 
perhaps if his Kiowa and Apache friends come 
in, they can help him to stop this trouble even 
after it is begun, so that it will not amount to 
much.” 

A murmur of satisfaction spread through 
the lodge with the expression, “ Guit-ar-che 
to zant Thomisy,” or in English, “ Thomas’ 
talk is good,” and Kicking Bird replied, 
“Good! As that is your advice, we will go 
into the agency, and I will make my camp 
and sit down where the agent tells me.” 

The cloud which had been lowering over 
the camp since my first arrival was lifted, and 
cheerfulness restored. 

The next day we returned to the agency, 
arrived late in the evening, and found that the 
agent had received another telegram from 
Washington, not exactly annulling the former 
but ordering a continuance of rations until 
further orders. It appears that the prompt 
action of the Washington branch of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, who hastened to Washing- 
ton immediately on being informed of the 
previous telegram, had opportunities with the 
proper officers there, and labored to show up 
the probable results which the conditional re- 
lease of Satanta and Big Tree, after a full and 
perfect release had been promised, had on the 
different tribes of the south-west, has been in- 
strumental in causing the present change. 
This course by continuing a state of suspense, 
though preferable to the prospect of imme- 
diate war, is far from pleasant. 

After reconsidering the situation, govern- 
ment ordered the continuation of rations to 
the Comanches and three-fourths of their an- 
nuities, upon condition that they bring in all 
the stolen stock; almost the precise condi- 
tions of the offer made by them to the Com- 
missioner at the time of the council, and by 
him utterly refused. 

(To be continued.) 
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Prayer is the vital breath of faith. 
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Belected. 
TINY TOKENS. 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall: 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 
By any school ; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell 

Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means, “TI cannot speak 
But I have heard !” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own word : 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
O, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well! 

—Good Words. 


Selected. 
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O for a heart of calm repose, 
Amid the world’s loud roar, * 

A life that like a river flows 
Along a peaceful shore! 


Come, Holy Spirit, still my heart 
With gentleness divine; 

Indwelling peace Thou canst impart ; 
Oh, make that blessing mine! 


Above these scenes of storm and strife 
There spreads a region fair ; 

Give me to live that higher life, 
And breathe that heavenly air! 


Come, Holy Spirit, breathe that peace! 
That victory make me win! 

Then shall my soul her conflict cease, 
And find a heaven within. 


The Bay of Rio de Janeiro.—According to 
the description of a correspondent in the Vew 


there is a great contrast between these two 
smaller bays. That on the east or right hand 
upon entering the harbor is solitary, desolate, 
with wild breakers beating on the sands, and 
black, crumbling islands which are continu. 
ally eaten away by the fury of the sea. The 
land around it is nearly uninhabited, and 
boats are seldom seen upon its waters. The 
bay on the left or western side takes a place 
among those lovely suburbs which add such 
charms to Rio. Guarded by the huge mass 
of the Sugar Loaf, overhung by the tapering 
peak of Corcovado, with shallower water and 
an inhabited shore, is the serenely beautiful 
bay of Botafogo. When the traveller hag 
passed these two bays, when the rocks and 
islands which shut them in are well behind 
him, he finds himself in the centre of the 
harbor of Rio; a most animated scene, full 
of grandeur, fall also of life, brilliancy and 
strangeness. It is no soft, languid beauty 
which he sees; calm, peaceful welcome which 
awaits him, but vivid, individual landscape, 
with distinct and even threatening features, 


———~o————_ 


Selected. 

The next rest is a closing with, and drawing 
comfort from, the promises expressed in the letter 
of the Scriptures. This so closing with, and 
applying to themselves, the benefit of prom- 
ises is the whole life, centre, comfort, cause of 
joy, peace, duties, diligence, (and what not?) 
tomanyasoul. And from hence, when many 
come to declare their manifestation of God, 
all that they have to say is that at such a 
time a promise was made forth unto them, or 
cast into their thoughts, by which they ap- 
prehended God, and so they closed with it, 
and from thence did draw comfort and peace 
fromit. And this is all the experience of God 
that is manifested to them, or that they have. 
Yet this causes abundance of rest and security 
to many a heart, and lulls it asleep, it being 
most commonly Satan’s way of applying him- 
self to the dealing with such a soul, to cause 
the soul to rest below God in something suit- 
able to the soul's condition. It was thus that 
he brought in a promise to Christ—“ He 
shall give His angels charge over Thee,” &e., 
Matt. iv. 6. Here he came to apply himself 
suitably to the condition of Christ. O! when 
once a soul is brought into a pinnacle-condi- 
tion, where he is able to see the glory of much, 
then Satan labors to cause the heart to fall 
down and worship him, he coming smoothly, 
and bringing the promises of God along with him 


York Evening Post, the Bay of Rio de Janeiro!to back the truth of what he doth. And in this 


is long and narrow, running deep into the 
land, with fierce conical rocks at the entrance, | 
which remind one of the fangs of a dragon, 
and cause the bay itself to resemble the mouth 
of that monster. The most remarkable of 
these rocks is known to mariners by the ap 
propriate name of Sugar Loaf, and lies near 
the channel in which the incoming vessels 
pass. It stands a thousand feet high, is self- 
supported, and pyramidal in form. Sosmooth 
is its rocky surface that not even a blade of 
grass can find a crevice to grow in, and its 
huge black sides, grim with the channels of 
unnumbered storms, slide downward into 
many fathoms of water. 

Just behind the barrier buttressed by this 
sentinel and his smaller brethren, the bay 
widens out, and runs up on either hand into 


way the soul is betrayed by some representa- 
tion of glory ; through a promise merely cast 
in by Satan, whereupon the soul falls down 
and worships this very cunning working and 
high exalting of Satan. And in this condition 
he is brought to see and apprehend high 
things, and is brought up upon a pinnacle, so 
as to behold the glory of almost everything 
made over, in a promise, to the creature by 
Satan, upon the soul’s submitting to him. 
Upon this pinnacle Satan sets him, that is, 
causes bim thus to rest. And so the poor 
heart, not being wise in the Spirit, is deceived 
and betrayed. Forthough these actings, with 
his knowledge, light, and joy, and the rest of 
his soul, be glorious, and pass for God in his 
own eyes, yet they are but Satan’s transform- 
ing of himself into an angel of light, getting 





two smaller bays, singularly alike in size and 
form, and each protected and almost enclosed 
by headlands and islands of its own. Yet 


up imitations, and coming into the creature’s 


heart and working there in the most glorious 


manner and shape that God works in. 
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read like this: “—.. 

Bis one dash and three 

and Y, one dash, one dot, and three dashes. 
Now, in the land telegraph, the dashes and 
the dots would appear on the strip of paper at 
the other end of the line, which is unwound 
from a cylinder, and perforated by a pin at 
the end of the bar or armature. If the ope- 
rator could read by sound, we would dispense 
with the strip of paper, and read the message 
by the “click,’ of the armature as it is pulled 
down and let go by the electric magnet. 

The cable operator, however, has neither of 
these advantages. There is no paper to per- 
forate, no “click” of the armature, no arma- 
ture to “click.” The message is read by 
means of a moving flash of light upon a pol- 
ished scale produced by the “deflection” of a 
very small mirror, which is placed within a 
“mirror galvanometer,” which is a small 
brass cylinder two or three inches in diameter, 
shaped like a spool or bobbin, composed of 
several hundred turns of small wire wound 
with silk to keep the metal from coming in 
contact. It is wound or coiled exactly like a 
bundle of new rope, a small hole being left in 
the middle about the size of a common wooden 
pencil. In the centre of this is suspended a 
very thin, delicate mirror about as large as a 
kernel of corn, with a correspondingly small 
magnet rigidly attached to the back of it. 
The whole weighs but a little more than a 
grain, and is suspended by asingle fibre of silk, 
much smaller than a buman hair and almost 
invisible. A narrow horizontal scale is placed 
within a darkened box two or three feet in 
front of the mirror, a narrow slit being cut in 
the centre of the scale to allow a ray of light 
to shine upon the mirror from a lamp placed 
behind said scale, the little mirror in turn re- 
flecting the light back upon the scale. This 
spot of light upon the scale is the index by which 
all messages are read. The angle through 
which the ray moves is double that traversed 
by the mirror itself; and it is, therefore, really 
equivalent to an index four or six feet in 
length without weight. 

To the casual observer there is nothing but 
a thin ray of light, darting to the right and 
left with irregular rapidity ; but to the trained 
eye of the operator every flash is replete 
with intelligence. Thus the word “boy,” al- 
ready alluded to, would be read in this way: 
One flash to the right and three to the left is 
B. Three flashes to the right is O. One to 
the right, one to the left, and two moreto the 
right is Y, and so on. Long and constant 
practice makes the operators wonderfully ex- 
pert in their profession, and enables them to 
read from the mirror as readily and as accu- 
rately as from a newspaper.— Boston Herald. 


antmnatatpeasinnn 
The Love of Christ in Adversity, 
Extract from a letter of Wm. Mott, to one un- 
der affliction. 

If our love to Christ depends only upon the 
sensible favors, whether spiritual or tempo- 
ral, which we receive from him, we are but 
like those who followed him for the sake of 
the loaves. It isno marvel if we can express 
our gratitude to him, when He bears us upon 
eagles’ wings, and embraces us in his arms; 
we can no doubt speak in his praise, while 
He feeds us with the finest of the flour, and 
sustains us with honey out of the rock, but if 
we can be content and thankful to him when 
He turns away his face and leaves us under 
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praise his name when He brings us into the 
tiery furnace of affliction, and leads us through 
aland of drought and famine, and of the 
shadow of death; if in this state our faith and 
love remain firm and steadfast, we may then 
have confidence towards God; and be assured 
that we are founded upon that Rock which can 
never be moved when our love to our blessed 
Saviour is thus pure and disinterested ; wben 
we thus love him for his own sake more than 
for the favor He bestows upon us, we shall 
follow him through the fire and through the 
water, and neither complain nor be hurt, nay 


or suffering any thing for his sake, without 
any desire to know the reason of his dealings 
with us any farther than that it is his will. 
Our love to him will be like that of Jacob 
towards Rachel, whose seven years servitude 
for her sake, seemed unto him but a few days 
for the love he had to her. 

This is that love that is indeed stronger 
than death, which many waters cannot quench 
nor floods drown, for itis made perfect through 
suffering, though the drought may seem to 
consume by day, and the frost by night, and 
sleep may often depart from our eyes, while 
we lament the absence of our soul’s beloved, 
and tremble under the apprehension of his 
displeasure. Yet the bond of mutual love 
grows stronger and stronger, and nothing is 
consumed but that which has separated be- 
tween him and our souls, 
nearer to us than when we seem to be forsa- 
ken by him; He only hides himself from our 
sensitive part that He may be more intimate- 
ly united to us in the secret closet of our 
hearts. 


+ ~~ oe 
For “The Friend ” 


[The following interesting sketch has been 
received from a Friend, who was one of an 
editorial party that visited California and 
other portions of the western section of the 
United States last summer. Our readers will 
be the more interested in it, from the descrip- 
tion being reliable. We would be pleased to 
hear again from the author.] 


The Sequoia Gigantea, or “ Big Trees” of California. 

In order to have a near view of these hor- 
ticultural wonders, our party left San Fran- 
cisco in the large ferry steamer of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, and were soon landed at 
Oakland, the present terminus of the C. P. R. R. 
Embarking on a special train already in wait- 
ing, and rapidly passing through the thriving 
towns of San Lorenzo, Livermore and Ellis, 
soon arrive at Lathrop, where we leave the 
main line of the C. P. R. R., and our cars are 
switched off on to the Visalia Division: at 
Modesto, we cross the Tuolumne, and at Cres- 
sey the Merced on its way from the far-famed 
Yo Semite Valley to the sea, and arrive at 
Merced, the termination of railroad travel to 
the “‘ Big Trees” and YoSemite Valley, whither 
we were bound. Our railroad ride of 140 miles 
to this point, was one full of novel sights 
to our eastern eyes; but the greater number 
of our party of fifty-three were tired enough 
to enjoy a good night’s rest, preparatory to an 
early start for our stage ride of 70 miles, to 
the Mariposa grove of trees. After repeated 
stops to change and water our horses, we 
reach the town of Mariposa in time for din- 
ner and a few hours rest. Mariposa may be 
taken as a fair sample of a decaying, deserted 
mining town, once the centre of a busy life, 


we shall rejoice upon every occasion of doing|horseback over the roughest of Indian trails, 


For He is 2 to the thoughtfulness of our host at 


town of the county of the same name, and ig 
located upon the once celebrated ‘“ Fremont 
Tract” of over 60,000 acres of land, having 
little or no value, except for its minerals, 
which seem not to pay for working, as it has 
recently been sold for over-due taxes. Start. 
ing again, and passing through Mormon Bar 
and other deserted mining towns, with names 
more expressive than beautiful, we arrive at 
Clarke’s Ranche, late in the evening, tired 
and dusty. Clarke’s is the nearest approach 
for wheeled conveyances, and from here to 
the “ Big trees,” six miles, must be made on 


on rough, but wonderfully sure footed, horses, 
Our company was an unusually large one for 
this part of the country, and an inspection of 
our steeds when brought up for the start, 
indicated that the country had been pretty 
well scoured to mount us; they were of all 
sizes and colors, from the little grey mule, 
ridden by the Professor, to the immense stage 
horse, under our fat friend. As some of our 
party had never been on horseback before, 
and many more knew but little about it, 
those of us who had the most experience, had 
many a laugh at the expense of the rest ; but 
thanks to guides and quiet horses, all got off 
safely. The ride up the mountain side, was 
one which will not soon be forgotten by most 
of the party; and was the first of the many 
horseback rides, on our trip of 9000 miles. 


Clarke’s, we found a good lunch near a cold 
spring, under and among the big trees. 

Of course guide books had been consulted ; 
most of us could quote Nordhoff and Whit- 
ney; but all these had given us but a dim 
idea of these monarchs of the forest. On our 
way up the mountain, we often passed pine 
trees over 200 feet high, and from six to eight 
feet in diameter; but when compared with 
the Sequoias, these seemed dwarfed and insig- 
nificant. Whitney gives us the correct di- 
mensions of many of the trees, but this 
gives one but little idea of their real size. 
Che largest of the Mariposa grove, the 
Grizzly Giant, is 260 feet high, and a string 
passed around it by our party, indicates that 
at the height of six feet from the ground it 
is 93 feet in circumference, and allowing for 
one side much burned away, was once 102 feet. 
From the point at which we measured to the 
ground, the trunk expands very much, and 
we found that by standing twenty-one of our 
horses as close as possible head and tail, they 
failed to reach around it by almost half a 
horse. Most of the trees have been very 
much injured by forest fires, and several of 
them have fallen; through one of the latter, 
our entire party rode, without stooping, fora 
distance of fifty feet, and came out at a burn- 
ed “knot hole” in the side. In this grove 
there are seven trees, having a height of 
over 250 feet; and it is claimed that one of 
them (No. 216) once had a diameter of 63 feet, 
although it has been burned away to much 
less. In the Calaveras grove, the Sequoias 
are higher, but not so great in diameter. 
Whitney (the State Geologist) has measured 
twenty-six of them, which vary from 250 to 
325 feet in height, and from 52 to 30 feet in 
circumference. He also states, that one of 
them,-at a distance of 40 feet from the ground, 
had 1,255 visible annular rings, and a small 
cavity in the centre, indicating an age of not 
much less than 1,300 years. After collecting 


the discipline of his chastising rod ; if we can!but now going to decay: it is the county'cones and other specimens, our party started 
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back, and arrived in time for some of us to|and uprightness. 
take a bath in the cool water of the South/and was called Righteous Christer, in conse- 


Fork of the Merced before supper, and a/quence of the strictness and sobriety of his 
night’s rest, so much needed by all the femi- 


nine members of the company. 


Some make a mistake in confounding these 


trees with the red wood (Sequoia Semper- 


virens), to which they have many points of 


resemblance. The first scientific description 
of them is to be found in the copy of the 
London Gardener’s Chronicle, for 12th mo. 
24th, 1853, (page 819,) wherein Dr. Lindley 
describes them, and claims for them the name 
of Wellingtonia gigantea; but Dr. Torrey, 
of New York, and Prof. Gray, of Cambridge, 
demonstrated that they belonged to the Se- 
quoia family, and accepting Dr. Lindley’s 
gigantea, gave them their present name. 

It is gratifying to know, that the National 
Government has turned these trees (the only 
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life. Both he 


in life, to give their children much learning, 
From a child he was of a religious and observ- 


were desirous he should be educated for the 


serious temper, and of his piety and stability, 
was very watchful and tender over him; en- 
deavoring to cherish his religious impressions 
and to strengthen him in good resolutions. 


ones of their kind known) over to the State of| When very young, he refused to join in vain 


California, and that commissioners have been 
appointed to take charge of them and the Yo 
Semite Valley, only 25 miles distant. E. 


For “The Friend.” 
Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in whieh 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 

The origin of the Society of Friends, grew 
out of the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
the minds of some of a religious and serious 
character, longing for a more spiritual and 
heart searching religion, free from the many 
incumbrances and hindrances that were in 
the Church at large, which, though pleas- 
ing and perhaps even satisfying to the out- 
ward nature of man, did not yield that true 
peace and satisfaction, that their souls long- 
ed for, which was essential to happiness, 
and would bring them nearer to the Founda- 
tion of all true religion, even to Christ Jesus, 
who is the “Head over all things to the 
Church,” and “thechief corner stone; in whom 
allthe building fitly framed together groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord.” 

Although George Fox may be said to have 
been the Founder of the Society of Friends, 
yet there were many others throughout the 
land at that period, in whose hearts the Lord 
had been at work, and who had been, as he 
had, seeking, but not finding, what their souls 
longed for; and he it was who, being raised 
up to be an instrument in the Lord’s hand in 
promulgating the Gospel in its purity, went 
forth as an ambassador in His name, to open 
out to the people a more certain and accept- 
able mode of worship, which was, as He said 
to the woman of Samaria, to be in “Spirit 
and in Truth.” One which needed not that 
they should be taught by man, but by the 
revelation of the Most High, through the 
operation of His Holy Spirit in directing them 
to the Light, which was the Life of Christ 
within their own hearts; even that “ Light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
ito the world;” and if not hindered would 
shine brighter and brighter, leading them as 
they were obedient to its manifestations, into 
amore perfect insight into the laws of God 
concerning them, which were written upon 
their hearts. 

“George Fox was born in Drayton, in Lei- 
cestershire, England, in the year 1624, about 
One year before the death of King James I. 
His parents were Christopher and Mary Fox, 






and childish sports, or to mingle in the com- 
pany of rude or irreligious persons; and 
when he saw any behaving themselves lightly, 
within himself, ‘If ever I come to be a man, 


He remarks of himself, later in life, that when 


to God, and outwardly to man, and to keep to 
yea and nay in all things.’ 


“Some of his relations objecting to his being 


made a priest, he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, who also dealt in wool. George’s 
business was principally in the fields, tending 
the flocks of sheep, an employment well suited 
to his retiring and contemplative disposition, 
and strikingly emblematical of his future ser- 
vice in the church. 

“Whilst in his master’s employ, mach prop- 
erty and money passed through his hands; 
and being governed by the preserving power 
of divine grace, he wasscrupulously careful to 
wrong none, but to exercise justice and hon- 
esty toward all. In his dealings he frequent- 
ly used the word, ‘verily,’ and such was his 
known firmness in adhering to his word, that 
it became a common observation among those 
who knew him, ‘If George says‘ verily,’ there 
is no altering him.’ 

“The simplicity and plainness of his ap- 
pearance and demeanor, sometimes excited the 
ridicule of rude persons, of which he took lit- 
tle notice; but sober people generally loved 
him for his innocency and integrity. It does 
not appear that he received any further school 
education than enabled him to read and write, 
and cast accounts with facility. 

‘* His tender mind was often grieved with 
the inconsistent conduct of the professors of 
religion. On one occasion when about nine 
teen years of age, having observed the light 
and unprofitable conversation and conduct of 
some, and the eagerness with which others 
were pursuing the riches of this world, though 
both made a high profession of religion, his 
mind was deeply affected. Being one day at 
a fair, he was much grieved by two of his ac. 
quaintainces, who were professors of religion, 
with whom he had gone to an inn, for some 
refreshments—drinking healths, and urging 
himtojoin them therein. He refused, and left 
them. That night he was sleepless, brought 


who, though in humble circumstances, were| under great exercise of mind, and having cried 


highly esteemed by their neighbors for piety|fervently unto the Lord, he states, the lan. 


His father was a weaver, 


















and his wife endeavored to 
bring up their children in an exemplary man- 
ner, according to the religion of the Episcopal 
Church, to which they belonged. Butit suit- 
ed neither their circumstances nor situation 


and George enjoyed no other literary advan- 
tages than those of aplain English education. 


ing turn of mind; and such were the gravity 
and innocency of his spirit, that his relations 


ministry. His mother taking notice of his 


it excited sorrow, and occasioned him to say 
surely I shall not do so; nor be so wanton.’ 


but eleven years of age, he ‘knew pureness 
and righteousness ;’ and that ‘ the Lord taught 
[him] to be faithful in all things, and to 
act faithfully in two ways, viz: inwardly 
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guage was intelligibly addressed to his mind, 
‘Thou seest how young people go together 
into vanity, and old people into the earth ; 
thou must forsake all, young and old, keep 
out of all, and be as a stranger unto all.’ 
This appears to have been the beginning of 
‘The various exercises, trials and troubles,’ 
through which the Lord led him, in order as 
he observes, ‘ To prepare and fit him for the 
work, unto which He had appointed him.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 
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“ And had not they [the Church] judgment 
to discern the true gospel from the false ? and 
all such as made a profession of the form, and 
did not live in the power ? and such as spoke 
the things of God in the words that man’s 
wisdom did teach? which things of God were 
not to be spoken in the words which man’s 
wisdom taught, but in the words which the 
Holy Ghost taught. Therefore did not the 
Apostle exhort to know the power, and that 
their faith might stand in the power of God ? 
for the kingdom of God stands not in word 
but in power.”—George Fox. 

Notwithstanding there is often a ready ac- 
knowledgment in word, of Christ being Head 
over all things to his church, it cannot escape 
observation, that the practical observance of 
this truth is little known among many who 
make great use of the sacred name of Christ ; 
and hence they know little or nothing of that 
spiritual discernment and judgment alluded 
to by George Fox in the above extract; which 
is in unison with the exhortation of the Apos- 
tle to “try the spirits whether they are of 
God; because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world.” Experience teaches the 
really spiritually minded Christian, that to 
come at the truth, he must often go beneath 
the surface of things, and that the anointing, 
which is truth and no lie, often reveals a very 
different state of things internally, from that 
exhibited to ordinary observers. 

One thing, however, has been so often prov- 
ed, that we can hardly expect an exception to 
it; which is, that where merely haman motives 
and efforts are prompting to and acting in 
what are called religious works, however 
great the eclat and excitement called forth, 
so far from there being any spiritual quicken- 
ing in the Divine life, in those engaged in 
them, or in others brought within their influ- 
ence, they are more fitted to bring them into 
disregard of the great truth, that the kingdom 
of heaven is within them, and to set them to 
striving to obtain that, by external means, 
which is to be experienced only through the 
transforming power of Divine Grace in the 
heart. As it is of the earth, earthy, it will 
fail to extend or confirm the government of 
Him who is the Lord from heaven, a quicken- 
ing Spirit. 

Unless men or women have been brought 
to true repentance of their own transgressions 
of the Divine will, by that Spirit which con- 
vinceth the world of sin, and patiently and 
humbly suffered the ministration of condem- 
nation therefor, until, for the sake of that 
most acceptable offering made on Calvary, 
they have been forgiven, and their iniquities 
washed away ; and they experience the new 
birth unto righteousness, their head know- 
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ledge, however large in their own estimation 
and admired by others, is like salt that lacks 
all savor. However glibly and confidently 
they may speak about Christ, his love, his 
blood, and the freeness and fulness of salva- 
tion in Him, and exhibit much zeal to impress 
their notions on others, their discourses, being 
devoid of divine unction, are nothing better 
than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

In times of commotion, especially when the 
feelings of many are stimulated into unwonted 
fervor by human appliances, professedly de- 
signed for the revival or extension of religious 
knowledge or life, the clear-sighted christian 
may discern the attending evils, and mourn 
over them; but he will feel restrained from 
any merely impulsive effort to expose error 
or defend the truth. Deep as may be his sor- 
row when the Spirit of true judgment shows 
him, ‘that all such as make profession of the 
form, do not live in the power,” and that many 
who “speak the things of God” do it “in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth,” yet he 
knoweth that without Christ he can do noth- 
ing for the promotion of his glory, and that 
an effective check can be given, whether me- 
diately or immediately, only through the 
operation or assistance of that Spirit who 
worketh all things according to the purpose 
of his own will. He may have much to suffer 
from a sense that the cause of truth is be- 
trayed by its professed friends, and that it is 
in perils among false brethren; but he may 
take comfort in the knowledge of the omni- 
presence and omniscience of his Lord, who 
has declared, Lo! I am with you always; and 
He knows every danger or trial his disciples 
may pass through ; and that He has promised 
to be “a strength to the needy in his distress, 
a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the 
heat, when the blast of the terrible ones is as 
a storm against the wall ;” and while humbly 
striving to do his duty at the post assigned 
him, he may derive encouragement from the 
promise, that ‘‘ When the enemy shall come 
in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift 
up a standard against him.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Foreicn.—The bullion of the Bank of England hav- 
ing recently been on the increase, the bank has reduced 
its rate of interest to three per cent. 
The Times, in a leading article, discusses the question 


of the Turkish insurrection. It says: The Sultan can- 
not save Herzegovina. It is as fairly out of his grasp 
as if destiny had settled it by a conference between the 
Powers. Peace can be brought about only by the ex- 
tinction of the Turkish authority ; but if the disturbed 

rovinces were once in the safe-keeping of Austria, the 

-owers might take leisurely a survey of the situation, 
and provide for the necessities of the future. 

Cabinet councils have been held in Downing street 
almost daily during the past week. Recently there have 
been reiterations of peaceful assurances by the Russian 
newspapers. There are, however, indications of an 
early intervention in Turkish affairs. 

The recent gales around the coasts of Great Britain 
have been terribly destructive of life and property. 

On the 19th, the Prince of Wales and his party were 
at Baroda, in Hindostan. 

On account of the recent floods, the sanitary authori- 
ties have declared a district of Bristol, with a popula- 
tion of 6000 inhabitants, unfit for habitation until mid- 
summer. <A part of the valley of the Trent will pro- 
bably remain under water throughout the winter. 

Blockow, Vaughn & Co., iron producers, of Leeds, 
have been compelled, owing to the depression of trade 
in iron, to discharge between 2000 and 3000 operatives. 

London, 11th mo, 22d.—Consols 94 15-16. U.S. new 
five per cents, 104}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 6jd.; Orleans, 7 3-16d. 
Breadstuffs quiet and unchanged. 

A majority of the Committee to examine the press 
bill before the French Assembly belong to the opposi- 
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tion, and it is believed the measure, which is nota 
Cabinet question, will be abandoned. 

A Paris dispatch of the 22d says: “In the Assembly 
to-day, the debate on the third reading of the election 
bill began. All the amendments to the first clause, in 
regard to the terms of residence required for voters, 
which were agreed to on the 8th and 9th instants, were 
to-day rejected, and the clause was definitely adopted as 
originally submitted. The Right Centre has held a 
meeting and resolved to oppose all the amendments 
which the Left and Left Centre intend to introduce, 
with a view of modifying the vote of the 11th instant 
on the fourteenth clause of the bill, by which the 
scrutin d arrondissement was adopted as the method of 
voting.” 

Don Carlos has sent a letter to King Alfonso, which 
is variously commented upon by the newspapers, some 
of whom regard it as the harbinger of peace. 

Intelligence from a Carlist source asserts that the let- 
ter Don Carlos recently wrote to the Kingdid not make 
any proposals for an arrangement, but offered to agree 
to a truce should the Cuban difficulty cause a war be- 
tween Spain and the United States. In that case Don 
Carlos, while reserving his rights to the throne of Spain, 
offered to unite his forces with those of King Alfonso, 
to defend the integrity of Spanish territory. 

On the 21st, Don Carlos was lying sick at Durango. 

The exhanstion and disorganization of the Carlists, 
create the belief in Madrid that the war will soon come 
to an end. Don Carlos is said to be more uncomprom- 
ising than any of his “partisans. No communication 
will henceforth be received from him except an an- 
nouncement of the unconditional submission of himself 
and his partisans. 

A special to the Pall Mall Gazette from Berlin, says 
that negotiations are now progressing with the great 
Powers relative to the Turkish difficulty, based on the 
understanding of the status quo in-regard to Turkey. 
The Sublime Porte has notified the foreign Powers of 
the impending issue of a circular detailing the reforms 
it proposes, and stating the guarantees offered for their 
execution. 

Count Von Arnim writes to the Times, indignantly 
denying the charge of Bismark that he thwarted the 
latter’s policy by means of private influence with and 
communications to the Emperor and Empress. <A Ber- 
lin dispatch to the Morning Post says over 100 priests 
and 9 canons of Rhineland have given notification of 
their submission to the ecclesiastical laws. 

The Standard’s special from Rome says the terms 
for purchase by Italy of the upper Italian system of 
railways have been finally arranged. They will now 
be submitted to Parliament. The amount involved is 
about £32,000,000 sterling. 

A Copenhagen dispatch says, a melancholy disas- 
ter has occurred on the railway which runs between 
Stockholm and Malmo. Sixteen cars were completely 
smashed. Sixty passengers were killed or severely in- 
jured. 

Australian advices say, a cake of gold worth about 
£7000, extracted from 18,000 tons of stone in the Avens 
district, is to be forwarded to the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion. A valuable discovery of gold has been made 40 
miles east of Wankeringa field, in the northeastern part 
of South Australia. 

The steamer City of Merida, from Vera Cruz, brings 
advices from the City of Mexico to the 7th inst. The 
Mexican Senate has elected Romero Rubeo President 
and Suavedra Vice President, and the Lower House 
has elected Vidal Castaneda President and Sebastian 
Camacho Vice President. 
bill has been introduced in Congress. 

Unitrep States.—The Spanish Minister at Wash- 
ington has been officially advised from Madrid that his 
government has conceded that in future American 
citizens on trial before courts-martial, in Cuba, shall 
have the privilege of selecting counsel for their defence. 
This action is stated to be in accordance with the desire 
expressed in a friendly note by the U.S. Secretary of 
State to the Spanish government. 

According to official returns the total productions of 
distilled spirits in the United States, on the first of last 

month, was 183,384 gallons each day, of which quantity 
fully 45 per cent. was made in Illinois. 

The profits of the four great manufacturing com- 
panies of Manchester, N. H., for the last year are stated 
as follows: The Amoskeag Company $320,000; Stark 
Company $143,204, and Langdon Company $40,744. 
Those of the Manchester Mills, for fourteen months, 
were $258,818. 

The Commissioners to treat with the Sioux for pos- 
session of the Black Hills country, give as a chief reason 
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large annual money payment to the Indians, affording 
a permanent fund of which the natives may be des. 
poiled. They think the government should take upon 
itself the duty of paying to the Indians a fair equivalent 
for the Hills, taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, and such sum to be paid to become part of 
the fund required in the general plan to educate and 
civilize the Sioux. 

The annual report of the Director of the Mint shows, 
that during the year ending 6th mo 30th last, the gold 
deposits at the mint and branches, amounted to $38,- 
556,294, and silver $16,070,626.—Total $54,626,920, 
The total coinage consisted of 39,191,778 pieces, value 
$43,854,708. 

There were 451 deaths in New York city last week, 
and 316 in Philadelphia. 

On the 20th inst. the bridge across the Schuylkill at 
Market street, Philadelphia, was totally destroyed by 
fire. This loss subjects the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
great inconvenience and heavy expenses. A temporary 
structure will be promptly thrown over the river for 
the use of the railroad ; but the business of the city will 
require a substantial bridge of iron or stone, as soon as 
it can be constructed. _ 

The bridge which has been burned, was originally 
put up in the year 1800, and subsequent years by an 
incorporated company, who spared no expense to make 
it strong and durable. In 1839 the bridge became the 
property of the city, and in 1850 it was altered and en- 
larged to enable the cars of the city railroad to con- 
nect with the Pennsylvania railroad. 

Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the United States, 
died suddenly at Washington on the 22d inst. His 
health had been seriously impaired for a long time, 
The deceased was in the 64th year of his age. 

The regular army of the United States is reported 
by Gen. Sherman to consist of 1540 officers, and 24,031 
men. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 22d inst. New York.—American gold, 1148. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 123}; do. 10-40, five per cents, 117}. 
Superfine flour, $4.85 a $5.15; State extra, $5.30 a 
$5.60; finer brands, $5.75 a $9.20. No. 2 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.23; No. 3 do., $1.13; amber State, 
$1.40. State barley, 90 cts. Oats, 44. 52 cts. Western 
mixed corn, 75 cts.; yellow, 75.76 cts. Philadelphia, 
—Cotton, 13} a 14 cts. for middling uplands and New 
Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a £4.75; extras, $5 a 
$5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old red wheat, $1.40 
a $1.41; amber do., $1.43 a $1.45. Rye, 80 a 85 cts, 
Yellow corn, 76 a 77 cts.; new Delaware, 57 a 60 cts, 
Oats, 35 a 48 cts. Sales of 3200 beef cattle at 6} a 7} 
cts. per Ib. gross for extra ; 5} a 64 cts. for fair to good, 
and 4a 5 for common. About 9000 sheep sold at 44 a 
6 cts. per lb. gross, and 6000 hogs at $10.50 a $11.75 
per 100 lb. net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.10; 

No. 2 do., $1.05; No. 3, 88 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 51 
cts. No. 2 oats, 30% cts. Barley, 85 a 86 cts. Rye, 
68 cts. Lard, $12.30 per 100 lbs. Cincinnati.—Red 
wheat, $1.15 a $1.32. Old corn, 63 a 65 ets.; new, 45a 
50 cts. Oats, 28 a 42 cts. Canada barley, $1.20 a $1.30, 
Baltimore.—No., 2 western red wheat, $1.31 ; Maryland 
red, $1.10 a $1.40; amber, $1.45 a $1.50. Old corn, 70 
cts. ; new, 51 a 57 cts. Oats, 37 a 47 cts. Rye, 80 a 85 
cts. Lard, 12} a 13 cts. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-honse, Buckingham, 
Pa., on Third-day, Tenth month 5th, 1875, Watson 
W. Dewees, of Westtown, and Saran L., daughter of 
the late Daniel L. Brown, of Fallsington, Pa. 





Dtep, on the 31st of 8th month, 1875, at the residence 
of Joseph Bales, Loudon County, Tennessee, ELAM 
STEVENS, in the 56th year of his age, a member and 
minister of Friendsville Monthly Meeting, Tenn. 

During his sickness he was never heard to complain. 
but all was well. He was much concerned that the an- 
cient testimonies of Friends should be maintained. To 
a friend who sat by him, he said, “ I want thee and th 
wife to stand firm for the principles of Friends, for if 
have anything to regret it is, that I have not stood as 
firmly as I should have done ; and if persecution comes 
let it come, for those principles are worthy to be perse- 
cuted for.” 

——, at her residence, near Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
2d of Tenth month, 1875, AcHsAn FRAmeg, wife of 
Aaron Frame, and daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Smith, in the 54th year of her age, a member of Still- 
water’ Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. 
She endured the sufferings of a protracted illness with 
exemplary patience and christian resignation; saying 
at one time, “The prospect of death is awful, but not 


for the failure of the negotiations, the interference of |terrifying 7’ and near her close, “I do not see that I 


persons not Indians, who are interested in having a 


have anything to do but await the good Master’s time.” 
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